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Norman Bluhm 

Jane Livingston 


Norman Bluhm is a painter who remains apart from 
the diversions of recent art history. While he con¬ 
tinues in a post-Abstract-Expressionist vein, he is 
tenaciously independent and he will not avoid 
difficult change in his work. Bluhm is distinguished 
from his peers in many ways, one of which is that he 
seems to have decided that for himself the mark — 
that exalted touch, or stroke—was not enough. It 
had to be put in the service of a different, for 
him more significant, purpose of the picture. He has 
even sacrificed the singularly graceful and delect¬ 
able qualities found in his own earlier paintings and 
drawings to achieve a profound, daring new syn¬ 
thesis in his work, which is more than we can claim 
for most other painters of his generation in their 
recent production. Bluhm is after a heroically 
couched statement about painting^s very nature as a 
manufactured space. 

Never trained as a painter, Bluhm studied archi¬ 
tecture with Mies van der Rohe from 1937-41 and in 
1945. If he was infiuenced by Mies we are hard 
pressed to demonstrate it in his work. He seems 
always to follow his separate, and occasionally per¬ 
verse, inclinations. A tendency we see growing 
steadily during the entire last decade is to do 
precisely what other painters and sculptors found 
anathema itself: Bluhm has progressively added 
density, thickness and gravity to his surfaces. A 
case in contrast is the evolution of the painter Sam 
Francis (who shared with Bluhm not only a studio 
but certain correspondences in his work in the late 
1950s in Paris). During the sixties Francis gradually 
emptied out his canvases, so that during one phase, 
in 1971-72, they were white fields with narrow 
passages of paint hugging the margins. (Francis has 
since worked back into the whole canvas area, but the 
paintings remain rather open and two-dimensional.) 
Bluhm, on the other hand, has undertaken to ignore 
the ubiquitous post-Bauhaus notion that to cleanse 
out or reduce ^^superfiuous” elements constitutes a 
kind of general desideratum. From canvases of the 
late fifties which more or less relate to the evenly 
dispersed organization of the field associated with 
Pollock, Bluhm progressed into paintings with 


hugely gestural marks positioned as figures on 
ground, intense passages of hurled, splattered paint, 
powerful elliptoid calligraphies. Then, developing 
steadily since about 1970, comes a different struc¬ 
ture in the paintings—an approach that has been, I 
think, hard for most viewers to take but which be¬ 
gins now to assert its importance. This recent and 
perhaps only now fully matured phase in Bluhm^s 
work is characterized by ballooning shapes which 
initially related to one another in a kind of layered 
space, a space whose visible depths are indicated by 
the clear overlapping of paint areas. A little later, 
unexpectedly enough in contemporary abstract 
painting, chiaroscuro modeling appears in the work. 
In a painting like Bar Room Lil, 1975, a subtle but 
unmistakable shading of the edges of many of the 
blue and red forms gives them a modeled presence, 
an appearance so wildly anachronistic as to be 
almost unreadable on first viewing. 

Bluhm is now confronting us with heavy, sexually 
loaded presences incarnated as ^^abstracF^ painting. 
And these are not “free-associative” images, as in 
Pollock or some of Gorky^s shapes, which seem to 
spring from the repertory of dream-fantasy; Bluhm’s 
are absolutely corporeal, literally perceived, present 
forms. Morphologically they evince not painterly 
accident but planned qualities of pneumaticism, 
buoyancy and swelling expansiveness that begin 
themselves to take over the composition of the pic¬ 
tures. Bluhm is emphatically rejecting ethereal 
metaphors by his broad, physical portrayal of forms. 
Still the apotheosis of this group of paintings, the 
oceanic Salome, so far transcends the literal or mun¬ 
dane that in it we find a new painterly reality. 

Bluhm^s recent paintings relate more than off¬ 
handedly to both the Baroque vision of Rubens, and 
to the Rococo painters’ rotundity and palette (lean¬ 
ing to blue and pink and green). His color becomes 
increasingly less involved with the primaries, and, 
unlike the 18th century landscape tonalities, less 
ingratiating. He is unafraid of black and of white. 
The paint handling, too, in sacrificing gesturalism, 
sacrifices delicacy. These expanses of raw, highly 
saturated but non-prismatic pigment—opaque pinks, 
heliotrope, purples and saturnine greens—^yield 
crude and searing presences. It is the palette as well 
as the heavily pneumatic pictorial web that denies 
landscape references in these paintings: the recent 
color repertory is both artificial and fieshlike. 

One key to Bluhm’s formal thinking is the female 


form—or rather, an idea of femaleness which goes 
beyond the mimetic. But it would be mistaken to see 
the paintings as simply biological metaphors, for 
something far more complex and significant is tak¬ 
ing place in these works—consummately in Salome 
—which has to do with space itself. Rather than 
establishing a secure perspectival reference, or a 
readable window-like spatial niche, Bluhm’s paint¬ 
ings here present an invented space of enormous 
intricacy. It is a writhing, evasive and yet firmly 
articulated space, which in the mural-size painting 
at least, leads us to enter the picture, and to experi¬ 
ence a series of transitions which keep the work in 
flux. A shifting, billowing membrane is anchored 
here and there by recessive black passages, or sinu¬ 
ous linear transitions. It is decisively contained by 
the edges of the canvas but discontinuous within. 
Salome is like an episodic literary form. So much is 
going on that we cannot perceive the whole in a 
single perusual—we must let it assert itself in 
multiple readings. We begin to perceive that with all 
its complex, transformational spatial events, it is 
finally based fundamentally on a figure-ground 
principle, rather than being a single, indeterminate 
matrix as is the principle of much recent painting. 
For even though we cannot precisely locate fore¬ 
ground or middle- or background planes, we read 
the painting on a level of dense, close-up figuration 
existing in thick atmosphere; in some sections nega¬ 
tive and positive space work almost as in some 
sculpture. Salome is one body in several aspects; the 


work comprises well-defined entities fusing into a 
single gestalt, accelerating into an epic intertwined 
body which undergoes transformations in a process 
of coming full circle. It is read, but not sequentially 
left to right: it must be allowed to assert its own 
core, its self-defined beginning, middle, end. 

We are possibly a little bewitched in our belief 
that the various mechanical perspective systems 
used by painters since the Renaissance are com¬ 
plete representations of the infinite ways in which 
we actually experience space. Still it is habitual to 
look at art in art^s terms, though lately we are 
learning more about spatial perception through the 
psychology of Piaget, or the larger realm of Ein- 
steinian and post-Einsteinian quantum physics, than 
we are through painting. For me in any event there 
has been an irritating barrier to analyzing Bluhm^s 
space in terms of Western painting. One felt that it 
has precedent, yet something about the flow of 
space, the natural rhythm leading back and forth, 
through and around, is simply not to be found in the 
immediate art sources, whether Claude Lorraine or 
DeKooning. But then in certain Chinese paintings 
at the Freer Gallery, in which fragile mountainous 
landscapes are held in a suffusing atmospheric light, 
described in a space which has nothing to do with 
perspective or stable viewpoints, Bluhm showed me 
what he is doing. It is a more universal and a more 
fluid construct than that of Cubism, and more 
directly appropriated as actual, unmediated ex¬ 
perience. 



Catalogue of the Exhibition 

All paintings are oil on canvas; dimensions are in inches, height preceding width. 

1. Coney Island Beauty^ 1973, (triptych), overall 84 x 348 

2. Henri Did It, 1974, 96 x 116 

3. Ripe Summer, 1974,116 x 108 

4. Bar Room Lil, 1975,102 x 144 

5. Golden Tequila, 1975,108 x 116 

6. Neptune’s Orgy, 1975, 102 x 144 

7. Sand Lady, 1975,102 x 144 

8. Yellow Hooker, 1975, 144 x 116 

9. Chilly Doll, 1977, 102 x 116 

10. The Mighty Greek, 1977,144 x 116 

11. Salome, 1977, (four panels), overall 102 x 480 
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The Yellow Hooker, 1975 
































CHRONOLOGY 


1920 Born Chicago, Illinois 

1936-41 Studied architecture with Mies van der Rohe at 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 

1941-45 Served in the U.S. Army Air Force 
1945 Returned to architecture studies at IIT 

Studied at Academie De Belle Arte, Florence, 
Italy 

1947-56 Lived in Paris 

1947 Studied at Ecole Des Beaux Arts, Paris 

1947-59 Close association with Georges Duthuit, Paul 
Edouard, Jean Paul Riopelle, Pierre Schneider, 
Joan Mitchell 

1949 Acted in Jean Cocteau’s film Orphee 

1950 Married Claude Souvrain, Paris, France (di¬ 
vorced 1956) 

1953 Group Exhibition: ^^American Painting in 

Paris/’ Galerie Crave, Paris 

1955 Group Exhibition: ^Taris 55,” Stockholm, 

Sweden 

1956 Start of close association with Frank O’Hara, 
Thomas B. Hess 

Group Exhibition: Martha Jackson Gallery, 
New York City 

1957 Individual Exhibition: Leo Castelli Gallery, 

New York City 

Group Exhibitions: 

Gimpel Fils, London 

Martha Jackson Gallery, New York City 
^^Gutai 8,” Osaka, Japan 

1958 Group Exhibitions: 

“Incontro Italia-America,” Galleria del Na- 
viglio, Milan 

“Gutai 9,” Osaka, Japan 

1958-59 Group Exhibition: “The Pittsburgh Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition of Contemporary Painting 

and Sculpture,” Department of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

1959 Individual Exhibition: Galeria del Naviglio, 

Milan 

Group Exhibitions: 

“Exposition: 100 Works on Paper,” Institute 
of Contemporary Art, Boston, Massachusetts 

“Documenta II,” Kassel, Germany 


“Actualites, Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd., 
London 

1960 Married Cary Ogle 

Individual Exhibition: Leo Castelli Gallery, 
New York City 

Group Exhibitions: 

“Recent Developments in Painting III and 
IV,” Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd., London 

“60 American Painters, 1960,” Walker Art 
Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“1960 Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Painting,” Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York City 

“Contemporary Americans,” Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Columbus, Ohio 

1961 Son David horn 

Individual Exhibitions: 

“Ten Paintings by Norman Bluhm,” Galeria 
Notizie, Turin, Italy 

Holland-Goldowsky Gallery, Chicago, Illinois 
(with Larry Rivers) 

Graham Gallery, New York City (with Elaine 
deKooning) 

Group Exhibitions: 

“Abstract Expressionists and Imagists,” The 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York 
City 

“G. David Thompson Collection,” The Solo¬ 
mon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York City 

“64th Annual American Exhibition of Paint¬ 
ings and Sculpture,” The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Illinois 

“Artisti Americani,” Galleria Notizie, Turin, 
Italy 

“Premio Lissone,” Milan, Italy 

1962 Individual Exhibition: David Anderson Gallery, 

New York City 

Group Exhibitions: 

“Exposition Inaugurale,” Galerie Anderson- 
Mayer, Paris 

Accademia Filarmonico Letterario, Alba, 
Italy 

“LTncontro di Torino,” Palazzo della Pro- 
motrice al Valentino, Turin, Italy 

“Contemporary Painting V,” Arthur Tooth & 
Sons, Ltd., London 

1963 Daughter Nina horn 


Individual Exhibitions: 

Galerie Semiha Huber, Zurich, Switzerland 

American Gallery, New York (watercolors) 
Galerie Anderson-Mayer, Paris 
Group Exhibitions: 

^Torum 63,^^ Centrum voor Kunstbachten, 
Ghent, Belgium 

^Tongview Foundation Grants, 1962,” Long¬ 
view Foundation, Inc., Dillard University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

''Eleven Americans,” Martha Jackson Gal¬ 
lery, New York City 

1964- 65 Lived in Paris 

1964 Individual Exhibition: Galerie Smith, Brussels, 

Belgium 

Group Exhibitions: 

"XXe Salon de Mai,” Musee d^Art Moderne 
de la Ville de Paris, Paris 

"American Drawings,” The Solomon R. Gug¬ 
genheim Museum, New York City 

"Intuiciones y realizaciones formales,” Centro 
de Artes Visuales, Instituteo Torcuato de 
Telia, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

1965 Moved to New York 

Individual Exhibition: Galerie Anderson-Mayer, 
Paris 

Group Exhibition: "A University Collects,” 
New York University Art Collection, circu¬ 
lated by the American Federation of Arts, 
New York University, New York City 

1965- 66 Group Exhibition: "Abstract Watercolors by 14 

Americans,” exhibition circulated in Australia 
1965-66 under the auspices of the Interna¬ 
tional Council of the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City 

1966 Traveled with Jasper Johns, Ad Reinhardt, 
James Rosenquist to Japan as guest of Japanese 
government 

Group Exhibition: "Two Decades of American 
Painting,” The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City (traveled to Japan, India) 

1967 Group Exhibitions: 

"The 180 Beacon Collection of American 
Art,” 180 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts 

"Poem Paintings by Frank O’Hara and Nor¬ 
man Bluhm,” Loeb Student Center, New York 
University, New York City 


"Large Scale American Paintings,” The Jew¬ 
ish Museum, New York City 

1968 Individual Exhibition: Galerie Stadler, Paris 

Group Exhibition: "Dada, Surrealism and Their 
Heritage,” traveled to the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Los Angeles County Museum, The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City 

1969 Moved to Millbrook, New York 

Individual Exhibition: The Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C. 

Group Exhibition: "Espaces Abstraits,” Gal¬ 
leria d’Arte Cortina, Italy 

1970 Individual Exhibitions: 

Galerie Stadler, Paris 

Ma^rtha Jackson Gallery, New York City 
Group Exhibitions: 

"Recent Years,” Montclair Art Museum, 
Montclair, New Jersey 

"Contemporary Paintings and Sculpture from 
New York Galleries,” Wilmington Society of 
Fine Arts, Wilmington, Delaware 

"The Vincent Melzac Collection,” The Cor¬ 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

"Wallworks III,” Martha Jackson Gallery, 
New York City 

"The Director’s Choice,” Flint Institute of 
Art, Flint, Michigan 

1971 Individual Exhibitions: 

J. L. Hudson Gallery, Detroit, Michigan 

Martha Jackson Gallery, New York City 
Group Exhibitions: 

"Art in the Embassies Program,” Smithson¬ 
ian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

"Art on Paper,” University of North Carolina, 
Weatherspoon Art Gallery, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 

1972 Individual Exhibitions: 

Galerie Stadler, Paris 

Martha Jackson Gallery, New York City 
Group Exhibitions: 

"1972 Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
Painting,” Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York City 

"Contemporary American Painting,” Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

"Martha Jackson Gallery Collection,” Rock¬ 
land Community College, Suffem, New York 


1973 Individual Exhibition: Everson Museum of 

Art, Syracuse, New York 

Group Exhibition: ^The Harold Rosenberg 
Collection,Montclair Museum, Montclair, 
New Jersey 

1974 Individual Exhibitions: 

Martha Jackson Gallery, New York City 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 

Circolo Artistico, Palazzo delle Prigioni Vec- 
chie, Venice, Italy 

Galleria II Cerchio, Milan 
Galleria R. Rotta, Milan 

1975 Individual Exhibition: Galerie Stadler, Paris 

Group Exhibition: ^^Color in Language,^^ exhi¬ 
bition traveling to Colombia, Venezuela, Bra¬ 
zil, and Argentina, The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City 

1976 Individual Exhibitions: 

Contemporary Arts Museum, Houston, Texas 

Robinson Galleries, Houston, Texas 

Group Exhibition: ^^Tenth Street,” Young 
Hoffman Gallery, Chicago, Illinois (with 
Goldberg, Mitchell, Resnick, Tworkov) 
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